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THE ALDINE. 



the sound of axes might have been heard in the 
woods near by, till a wide space had been cleared. 
This road, it was thought, the fire would not easily 
pass. And, had not the flames so exalted themselves, 
the protection would have sufficed, but the air was 
filled with brands tossed from the burning; and the 
waving topmost boughs caught the red tokens, as in 
the frolic of madness, till the woodmen leaned on 
their axes exhausted and despairing; and some of 
them besought the Invisible Powers that the ele- 
ments might no longer be permitted to baffle them. 

Little suspicion had he of the fact, but the inn- 
keeper's day had 
come. From loi- 
tering about and 
directing others 
in his usual fash- 
ion, he found 
himself, almost 
for the first time 
in his life, work- 
ing with frantic 
energy. During 
a long life he had 
proved that very 
few things in the 
way of labor ev- 
er " paid," but 
now he did not 
hesitate to risk 
life for his house 
and home ! 

Three days of 
hard work, and 
of harder drink- 
ing, opened the 
door to death, 
and though he 
had the satisfac- 
tion of lyi ng 
down under what 
was left of his 
roof, and of 
breathing his last 
on his own bed, 
still, if the choice 
of life or of prop- 
erty had been of- 
fered. him in that 
exigence, Bishop 
would have cho- 
sen to hear his 
neighbors in the 
bar-room below 
discussing his 
chances. 

A month had 
scarcely elapsed 
since the even- 
ing the young 
timber-buyers 
came to the 
house, when he 
lay in the wing 
of the tavern, 
the only portion 
saved from the 
fire — and he was 
dying. It was 
said by true pro- 
phets that he 
would not be 
able to live the 
night through. 

Delphy was 
with her father, 
and Phil, his 

only son and unquestionable representative, and the 
heart of the old man softened, looking on these two 
who had borne the burden of a dreary day. 

The wind was blowing now from the south-west, 
and the air, relieved of its suffocating load, was sweet 
and fresh and balmy again. The little birds might 
sing and relieve the awful stillness. 

Delphy sat beside her father, unmindful now though 
many should come and go. Such fare as the tran- 
sient passenger might need was prepared by Martha. 
Never again would the ear of the traveler hear the 
innkeeper's loud, proud shout for Delphy ; or behold 
the quick responding vision of a girl, who seemed 
more likely to have dropped from the skies than to 
come up into being from that house of Bishop's. 

Yet there did come, as the twilight deepened, what 



proved to be an authoritative call for Delphy. Since 
sunset a traveler had been making his way steadily 
toward the inn which he had seen afar off — for it was 
now as a city set upon a hill in the midst of desola- 
tion — and on his face had been deepening an ex- 
pression of determination that said much more than 
that he was a hungry man hasting towards refresh- 
ment and shelter for the night. 

He had not walked on in this steady, resolute man- 
ner from the moment when he parted with Lewis ; he 
had sometimes lingered ; sometimes he had looked 
back ; but, from the instant when he began to under- 




PLAYING SICK.— A. H. Thayer. 

stand that the fire had extended towards Stag-head 
Inn, he knew that he was on the right path ; that wis- 
dom was directing his steps — he would have a wel- 
come, and he would deserve it; and — he would be 
glad to see its signs ! 

While she sat by that bedside watching the stupor 
which she supposed was sleep, and thinking painful 
thoughts which would have tearful witness only in 
solitude, Delphy heard the voice of Tiffany below, 
asking for the innkeeper. 

She could not be mistaken — all the doors stood 
open — the house was perfectly still; at the sound, 
she stood up, and the old man opened his eyes. "The 
boys are back," he said with a smile; "they may as 
well make their bargain." Then, as if in some sort 
of answer to these whispered words, light steps were 



heard upon the stairs, and Tiffany stood in the door- 
way of the inn. 

" For God's sake what does this mean ! " said he. 
"I've saved the old oak for you, Tif!" said the 
innkeeper, and he had not spoken so many words 
before alt day. " You ought to have been here to 
fight the fire ; you said you would like to see one in 
the woods:" 

" I've seen enough ! " said the young man. " I've 
been creeping along between two fires these three 
days, just to get back to you." 

" Delph, do you hear? Supper for the young gen- 
tleman ! " 

" Stay where 
you are," said 
Tiffany. "I don't 
want supper. I 
came back to see 
you all together, 
and to tell 3'ou 
something. Do 
any of you know 
me? Don't you, 
Phil? Didn't you 
guess after I was 
gone? Delphy, 
didn't you ? " 

"Oh, Bob!" 
exclaimed Del- 
phy, and it was 
as if a drowning 
person should 
cease to cling to 
his spar, and 
trust himself, in 
the uttermost 
extremity, to the 
great deep itself. 
All that was in 
her voice. 

" Bob Wake- 
man — let me 
look at you ! — 
give me a little 
light," sa'id the 
old innkeeper, 
slowly, and he 
opened his eyes 
wide, but the 
dimness which 
mortal will can- 
not control had 
fallen on them. 
He groped for 
Bob's hands; he 
could think and 
speak yet, but 
the sight which 
his eyes desired 
they would nev- 
er again see. 

" I knew you'd 
come back — I 
always expected 
you — I wanted 
you," he said. 
"You come just 
in time. Hark ! 
] hear the stage- 
horn. Yes, sir, 
there's some- 
thing for you to 
look after, Bob, 
right here. Bless 
you ! I kept a 
looking." 

" It is what I 
came back for, Captain," was the low-voiced answer. 
That was the last sound that fell upon Bishop's ears. 
Between the living and the dead the young man stood, 
making death less terrible, and filling life with heav- 
en's own peace. 

You may see the Bishop's Oak still flourishing on 
its corner, in a green old age, but no sign remains on 
the face of the earth, of the old inn. There are two, 
however, who recall — who never can forget — a dark 
day and a bitter parting beneath that tree ; when the 
boy went out into the world to seek his fortune, and 
the girl stayed home to drudge ; and the transcendent 
hour, when a man and woman, standing within its 
shadows, looked forward on a path not broad and 
smooth, yet strangely inviting, because — wide 
enough for both. — Caroline Cheesebro '. 
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ABOUT DOGS. 

As M. Jourdain found that he had been speaking 
prose all his life without knowing it. I find that I 
have learned a good deal about dogs. I have had 
dogs of my own, in my younger years, as what lad 
who has lived in the country has not ? but at present 
I am not the happy possessor of one. They are not 
convenient to keep in the city, is the verdict of my 
landlady, who, by the way, insists on keeping a cur 
to which she is attached ; and as I have no country 
seat, out of Spain, I respect her prejudices. I don't 
think much my- 
self of your city 
dogs. They are 
either the kind 
that ladies love 
to pet, and con- 
sequently are 
effeminate, or 
they are the 
kind that own 
no man for a 
maste r, and 
are conse- 
quently barbar- 
ic. The dog I 
like — the real 
Dog — occupies 
a middle ground 
between these 
extremes. IT e 
is gentle, and he 
is brave — a sim- 
P'l e, honest 
brute, whom it 
is no praise to 
call human. His 
breed never 
troubles m e, 
though I con- 
fess to a weak- 
ness in favor of 
the Newfound- 
land, probably 
because he is, 
what I am not 
— a good swim- 
mer. I like a 
fine terrier, 
also. I should 
like an Italian 
greyhound, I 
think, if I could 
ever see one in 
the flesh ; as it 
is, the average 
dog of this spe- 
cies is too shad- 
owy for my taste 
— too much like 
the spectral dog 
we read about 
in ghostly sto- 
ries. 

The next best 
thing to owning 
dogs (which is 
not practicable 
in my case, as I 
have stated) is 
to read about 
them, as I do 
daily. If I had 
kept all my dog 
books I should 
by this time 

have had a canine library, as large, let us say, as 
Kenilworth ; but I have loaned most of them to 
friends, who have either not returned them, or have 
returned them in such a dog-eared condition that my 
junior namesake has seized and " marked them for 
his own." I think I know something about the 
Origin of Man, but the Origin of the Dog baffles me. 
Here is what one of my books has to say about it : 
"There is some doubt as to what was the parent- 
stock of this friend of man, for there are no traces of 
it to be found in a primitive state of nature, and 
many suppose the breed to be derived from either 
the wolf, or the familiarized jackal. The shepherd's 
dog, a variety of which was probably one of the first 
that civilized and settled man called in aid to preserve 

his flocks from beasts and birds of prey, and the dep- 



redations of roaming human tribes, is remarkable for 
the capacity of its cranium, or brain, and its great 
sagacity. It is distinguished by development even 
above the spaniels and thefr varieties, and the hounds, 
which comprise the most useful and intelligent dogs. 
In the bulldog and mastiff, though the head is one- 
third larger than those of the shepherd's dog and 
spaniel, the cranial capacity is not by any means so 
great. The New Holland or Australian dog is so 
wolf-like in its appearance, that it is sometimes 
called the ' New South Wales Wolf.' Its height, 
when standing erect, is rather less than two feet, and 
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its length, two feet and a half. The head is formed 
much like that of a fox, the ears short and erect, with 
whiskers from one to two inches in length on the 
muzzle, so that it appears much more like a wolf 
than a dog. No fossil remains of the dog, properly 
so called, have ever been found. The bones of the 
wolf and the fox occur in ossiferous caverns, but it 
is difficult to distinguish the bones of the wolf from 
those of the shepherd's dog." That the noble animal 
who trots so peacefully at my side was once a wolf is 
not an agreeable reflection. What if he should some 
day remember his origin, and turn upon me ? What 
if the hand he is licking should be suddenly crushed 
in his iron jaws ? I must keep my eyes about me, 
especially in hot weather. I don't know, though : 
I have never heard of dogs changing into wolves, 



and if wolves ever changed into dogs it was so long 
ago that the dogs have forgotten all about it. I will 
take heart, for as my book reminds me, " the dog is 
the only animal that has followed man all over the 
earth." And Cuvier says that "the whole species 
is become our property; each individual is entirely 
devoted to his master, adopts his manners, distin- 
guishes and defends his property, and remains at- 
tached to him even unto death ; and all this springs 
not from mere necessity, nor from restraint, but 
simply from a true friendship." 

If I had my dog books within reach I could easily 

make out a list 
of famous men 
who have loved 
dogs. As a rule 
the poets have 
cherished them. 
I dare say Shak- 
speare had a fa- 
vorite dog that 
used to wel- 
come him when 
he ran down to 
Stratford at the 
end of a suc- 
cessful season 
at the Globe. I 
don't k n o w 
about Milton — 
when he had his 
sight, at least — 
but I feel sure 
that Dry den had 
a spaniel he was 
attached to. Of 
course the wits 
of Charles the 
Second's court 
shared the ca- 
ll i n e taste of 
their Sovereign, 
who is said to 
have never 
trusted a man 
whom his dogs 
disliked. Pope 
was probably 
too effeminate 
to be a dog-fan- 
cier, but Gay 
must have liked 
dogs, in his 
easy, good-na- 
tured way, and 
Thompson, too, 
if we credit his 
"Seasons." The 
poets of Queen 
Anne's time 
were not a very 
robust race, but 
they gave place 
to men of whom 
we are proud. 
Burns had a fa- 
vorite dog who 
was called 
Luath, after one 
of the Ossianic 
heroes, I be- 
lieve, and it was 
partly to com- 
memorate h i s 
loss that he 
wrote his poem 
"The T w a 
Dogs." Byron had a Newfoundland, named Boat- 
swain, whose monument is still to be seen in the 
garden at Newstead. Scott was notorious for his love 
of dogs. I have several portraits of him, taken at 
different periods of his life, in which they figure 
conspicuously. There is one, I think, in the Raeburn 
portrait ; and I am sure there is one in the picture 
painted by Wilkie, wherein Scott and his family are 
drawn as plain country folk, the poet appearing like 
a farmer and one of his daughters as a milkmaid. 

The dogs of Landseer and Ansdell are famous the 
world over. Of our American painters, Darley, Tait, 
and Beard are, perhaps, the best delineators of dog 
nature, and of the younger grade, our friend Thayer 
is beginning to attract a good deal of notice. 

— He7iry Richards 



